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TROOPERS OF THE SKY 



EARL H. REED, PAINTER -ETCHER 

BY LENA M. McCAULEY 



IN the latter-day revival of painter 
etching, every little while there appears 
one who, pursuing an ideal such as that 
animating the prints of Earl H. Reed, gives 
to the art lover ideas that are poetic as well 
as diverting, expressed in a technique 
developed in a personal style. 

To deliver a message of beauty from un- 
suspected sources is the mission of the poet, 
and no less that of the painter-etcher as 
well as of him who writes it in verse. 
Both are poets in the Greek sense of the 
word, creators of works of art ruled by 
laws uniting in rhythm and harmonious 
proportions to effect completeness. For 
this reason the etching has been called 
a sonnet in line, all print lovers agreeing in 
the fitness of the comparison. Its bound- 
aries are fixed, its lights and shadows 
balanced, all that is superfluous is elim- 
inated, only the eloquent lines remaining 
to construct a thought of beauty that he 
who runs may read. 

The etching as a sonnet in line is born 



of a happy moment of inspiration. Aside 
from its mechanical structure, are its 
greater intellectual and emotional qualities 
bred by the mind and not simply the result 
of cold visual observation. While the 
reproductive etcher translates the works of 
other men, the painter-etcher transmutes 
the impressions of nature by the alchemy 
of his imagination, adorning them with 
human fancy. He may construct under 
the spirit of the hour and color the picture 
with emotional significance. 

It is peculiar individual work of this 
order that has led to the appreciation of the 
prints by Earl H. Reed, an artist of Chicago, 
who first practiced his art as a pleasant 
occupation and but lately has found it the 
absorbing vocation of his days. A native 
of Illinois, with an artistic inheritance from 
a mother gifted as a thinker and writer, 
Earl H. Reed until middle life followed a 
business career, using his plate and needle 
as a pastime. But as it has been proved 
by other men, etching is a passion that 
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THE TRYST 



EARL H. REED 



grows with what it feeds upon, and the 
summer wanderings in the country with 
their stimulating discoveries of material 
finally led him to give up the office within 
the last decade, and to devote all his hours 
to his art. 

His country home in the Dunes on the 
eastern shores of Lake Michigan revealed 
picturesque regions to be the inspiration 
of purely original work of a highly poetic 
nature. Here the hills of singing sands 
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rise in peaks like rugged mountains. The 
cliffs surmounted by ancient pines turn 
precipitous flanks toward sharply cut 
ravines reaching landward into the forest. 
There are miles of billowy wastes of sand 
broken by clumps of curious vegetation, 
strange shrubs, sparse grasses, and long 
flats upon which the stormy lake rages and 
swirls when the wind whistles from the 
northwest driving the sea-gulls in terror 
before it. Trees bend in the blast, white 





SONG OF THE EAST SHORE 



EARL H. REED 



crested breakers writhe on the beach as 
if seeking to drown the whole world and 
to sink it in the depths of the inland sea. 
Here, too, is enacted the dramatic spectacle 
of wind-blown clouds in the upper air. 
It is a weird mysterious region, peopled 
by the ghosts of wrecked mariners, by 
nymphs and dryads, and ruled by omnipo- 
tent power. It is fascinating beyond 
description to those who love the out-of- 
doors and find food for dreams in the un- 
ceasing battle between the surging inland 
sea and the land that holds it in bonds. 

All these things are illustrated in Mr. 
Reed's most virile etchings, "The Voices 
of the Dunes," "The Heralds of the Storm," 
"The Troopers of the Sky," "A Message 
from the Sea," "A Song of the East Shore," 
and that moving expression of unseen 
sublimity, "The Spirit Upon the Face of. 
the Waters." Under the power of natural 
forces untamed by man, the etcher un- 
folded his best gifts in creative art. With 
a reserve of the resources at his command, 
the picture is drawn upon the plate so 
suggestively that the invisible yet domi- 
nates, the things never to be seen but ever 
there, the winds, the abiding quiet of the 
lonely wastes, the sigh of the breeze in the 
pines. Pictures of such innate strength 



not only impress the connoisseur acquainted 
with the lore of etching, but bring con- 
verts to the art of black and white, and 
respectful recognition to the painter- 
etcher from artists of his own time. He is 
working in untrodden paths, and no 
echoes of the work of others are repeated 
in what he does. 

To supplement the sea and land composi- 
tions, Mr. Reed has composed others of 
the life of the dunes, a few portraits of 
fishermen and hermits, a delightful lyric 
group of the crows and the pines, "A Tryst," 
"The Course of True Love" and "Neigh- 
borhood Gossip" being highly popular. 
"Under His Quiet Skies" is of immortal 
significance and so on through threescore 
original conceptions many of interest can 
be chosen. 

His attitude toward the forest is shown 
in the classic plate "The First Temples" 
and "The Edge of the Forest," the latter 
being exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1912 
with several of the Dune series already 
named, and the following year "The 
Homing Call" and "Old Apple Trees" 
still further adding to an international 
repute in the Parisian judgment. 

An understanding of music and verse 
has contributed to the scientific arrange- 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



ment of effects in his compositions. Take 
the effective "Requiem of the Leaves" 
(autumn wind); the rhythmic lines beat 
a tempo and in perfect balance preserve 
the sense of motion. In this as in the 
dune drawings, the constructive strength 
is not static but dynamic. It is not the 
wind that has blown, but is sweeping 
across the world. There are many who 
can sketch the visible, and but few that 
can convey the force of the unseen. 

It is granted that to accomplish finished 
plates of subjects of this character the 
etcher must have mastered his technique, 
and what Mr. Reed has learned after a 
quarter of a century of practical experience 



is set forth in his book, "Etching, A Prac- 
tical Treatise," a book that fulfills the 
promise of its title. But beyond the ques- 
tion of line and the technicians' problems, 
is the greater factor, the spiritual values 
and the human side that lift his prints 
from perfunctory drawings to works of art. 
The portfolio of this painter-etcher 
contains a set of etchings of the Field 
Museum and Jackson Park of historic 
value, and some sixty subjects which were 
shown in the Art Institute of Chicago 
during the past season, exciting general 
interest. In the entire collection there is 
no repetition of theme, echo of the work of 
others, or an interval of dullness. 
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